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ROBERT BARCLAY AND FRIENDS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


(Continued from page 467.) 


We are now to approach the close of Alex- 
ander Jaffray’s career. On the 7th of the 5th 
mouth, 1673, at the age of fifty-nine years, he 
was removed from among them, and from the 
warfare of this life, in full assurance of a glorious 
aid immortal inheritance among the blessed of all 
generations. 

During his illness, which lasted twelve days, 
he gave forth, in the presence of many Friends 
and others, very substantial attestation to that 
most excellent dispensation of gospel light and 
truth, unto which he had of late years been more 
perfectly and fully brought; in which, also, he 
had given up with all readiness of mind to walk, 
and in defence of which, resignedly to suffer. 
Among other expressions, these following abun- 
dantly prove the blessed condition of his spirit, 
up to the awful change. 

He remarked, it was his great joy and comfort 
in that trying hour, that ever he had been counted 
worthy to bear a testimony to, and suffer for 
that invaluable principle of Christ’s inward ap- 
pearance in the hearts of the children of men, 
visiting all by his hght, grace, and good Spirit, 
which convinceth of sin. And further, that 
the great judgment and condemnation of many 
in the nation, especially the religious profes- 
sors, was and would be, their having so slighted 
and despised, yea, hated this Divine light, and 
the witnesses of it. 

Being overcome in spirit, he occasionally 
said, “Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes spiritually have seen, my 
heart hath felt, and, feeling, shall for ever feel 
thy salvation !”” 

He also left this prediction among his friends, 
that a time of great and near trial was shortly 
coming upon Friends in that corner of the land, 
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wherein hypocrites should be discovered and 
made manifest; but thata faithful remnant, even 
the upright, lowly ones, the lowly shrubs, should 
be preserved and brought through the fiery trial 
with great comfort, when tall and sturdy oaks 
should be overthrown, And further, that this 
winnowing season should be attended with, or 
followed by, a breaking forth of a greater glory 
and power, than he or others had ever known in 
that quarter. This remarkable language was 
judged to be plainly verified in all its parts, as 
well by the great accession of sufferings, which, 
within three years of his decease, was permitted 
to befall the Friends of Aberdeen, as by the op- 
posite effect these sufferings had upon the dedi- 
cated and upen the disobedient. 

Sometimes, when very sick, he would bless 
the Lord, that now fighting with a natural death, 
he had not an angry God to deal with. “Oh!” 
said he, “the sting of death is fully gone, and 
death is mine ; being reconciled to me, as a 
sweet passage, through Him that loved me.” 
And again, he signified, that the Lord had given 
him the garments of praise, instead of the spirit 
of heaviness. Another time, seeing a candle in 
the room almost gone out, he said, “ My natural 
life is near an end, like that candle, for want of 
nourishment or matter to entertain it ; but in this 
[respect] we shall differ, that if it be let alone, 
that goes out with a stink, but I shall go out 
with a good savour: praises to my God for 
ever !”” 

A little before his breath ceased, he declared, 
He had been with his God, and had seen deep 
things: about which time,he was filled in a 
wonderful manner with the power of Christ, 
which much affected those present; and very 
shortly after, he gently passed away ! 

One of the earliest minutes recorded by the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends at Aberdeen, in the 
book provided for the purpose of entering the 
affairs of the Society, has the following simple 
notice of his death: “It pleased the Lord to re- 
move out of the body our dear and precious 
Friend, Alexander Jaffray, at his own house at 
Kingswells, the 7th of the 5th month, 1673, at 
one in the morning; who was buried in his own 
burial-ground there, upon the 8th day. He was 
a sincere, upright-hearted man all his time, and 
one that had been a seeker of the Lord from his 
youth up, and had much of the life of Jesus and 
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spirit of holiness attending his heart, as his 
conversation witnessed ; and died with blessed | 
and living testimonies to the honour of Truth, 
before many professors and profane, who came | 
to see him.,”’ 

The magistrates of Aberdeen were not dis- 

couraged by their late unsuccessful attempts 
against the Society of Friends, but renewed | 
their application to the King’s Council at Edin- 
burgh ; whilst those called clergy, on their part, 
strenuously solicited Archbishop Sharpe’s pa- 
tronage ; alleging, that “the Quakers’ schism 
was prejudicial to the interest of the Church, and 
that by using a separate burial-place, they pre- 
vented the payment of the fees customary on 
these occasions.’ But this complaint, when 
laid before the Council, was effectually obviated 
by the representation of Friends, with regard to 
their disinterment of the dead bodies, before re- 
lated. The Council, on hearing both sides, did 
not think proper to interpose their authority in 
this case; the deputation were accordingly dis- 
missed, and returned home, without attaining 
their purpose. 
This people, however, were not long left un- 
molested. A proclamation had lately been issued 
from the King’s Council against house or field 
conventicles, with a bond attached, to be sub- 
scribed by heads of families and others, obliging 
themselves and those under them not to keep 
such meetings or be present at them, under a 
penalty. ‘The magistrates of Aberdeen, making 
use of this handle, came several times to the 
meetings of Friends in that city, requiring all 
present to subscribe the bond; and on their re- 
fusal, took down their names. But, on the 7th 
of 5th month, 1674, in particular, the provost, 
with other magistrates and officers, commanded 
them to depart, and because they refused, direct- 
ed that they should be forcibly put out of their 
meeting-house; which was done. Friends, 
nevertheless, quietly resumed their station within 
the walls, on the magistrates withdrawing from 
the spot; and in the performance of their reason- 
able, unobtrusive service towards their Maker, 
felt the strength of his divine presence in measure 
amongst them, whereby some, particularly Robert 
Barclay and George Keith, were enabled to de- 
clare of his goodness, and vocally to celebrate 
his worthy name ! 

On that and a succeeding day, Friends were 
generally fined according to the bond; and, on 
the 15th, Thomas Dockery, an English Friend, 
being engaged in ee was taken by the town- 
sergeants, and lodged in the Tolbooth for up- 
wards of thirteen weeks; as was also William 
Gellie soon after, for the like offence, during 
nearly the same period. The next step taken 
against Friends, in pursuance of the act of Par- 
liament against conventicles, and the order in 
Council was, to denounce them all by name 
at the market-cross as rebels against the state, 
and to declare their personal property forfeited 
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to the King’s use. It will be supposed, thar . 
reasonable measures were taken by a peo be 
abused, to represent their ease to those in z . 
as well as to remonstrate with their haneae 
oppressors. A declaration was addressed a 
Council by the sufferers, and signed indi, ay... 
by them, which sets forth in appropriate tem 
the dutiful demeanour and principles of this = 
ligious body towards the government,—y,) 
known even in those early days,—and thejr on, 
scientious scruple against signing the | 
question. 

The example of such, who in the line of or. 
cial duty, should have been a terror only jw ova 
doers, no doubt would operate powerfully ; 
encouraging the more ignorant and debase: 
among the people, to acts of turbulent malice. 
while the incentives to persecution openly offer. 
ed to both these classes, by the teachers of reli. 
gion, must have had a still greater effect. ‘Ty 
meetings of Friends were, in consequence, no; 
unfrequently attended by those, whose minds 
seemed bent on disturbance and despitefulness, 
One envious opposer, David Rait, was especially 
active: for the space of two years, was he in th; 
practice of using all endeavours to interrupt them 
in the hours appropriated for divine worship; 
being usually accompanied and abetted by 
number of the college students, whose conduc: 
was insulting and outrageous in the extreme. 

About this time, Thomas Fern, who cam 
from England to visit his brethren in Scotland, 
was concerned to preach in one of their public 
meetings; and whilst thus engaged, was often 
interrupted by this David Rait, whom he repeat- 
edly cautioned to desist from so evil a practice 
as this of turbulent railing ; at length, after long 
forbearance, he solemnly warned him to beware, 
lest he should very shortly incur some remark- 
ble judgment from the hand of God. Within a 
few days after, this wicked man fell under ex- 
treme anguish and terror of conscience, crying 
out continually, that the judgments of God were 
upon him for his abuses and molestations of this 
people in their religious meetings. Under whieh 
concern, he was incessantly restless, until he hac 
sent for David and Robert Barclay from Ury to 
visit him; upon whose eoming, with some 
Friends from Aberdeen, he begged them, with 
many tears, to forgive him, crying out, “ Help, 
help, help! Inever wronged any but you, and 
will beg your help on my knees,” &c. Moved 
with compassion, Friends not only expressed 
their forgiveness of him, but prayed unto the 
Lord on his behalf; after which he recovered, 
and his mind became easy and quiet. On th 
restoration of his health, this man, notwithsten¢- 
ing, returned to his former practices, the iniqu'ty 
of which seemed to be aggravated by his notor- 
ous ingratitude. Thus he continued, until « 
spirit of distraction seized and settled on him, 
under which he ended his days. 

On the 14th of the 2d month, 1675, a public 
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dispute was held at Aberdeen in 
eal sane hundreds of people, be- 
— Robert Barclay and George Keith on one 
a nd some students of divinity, so ealled, on 
“% an the occasion of which was this. 
ae Barclay, with a view of rescuing the 
sede from the odium under which they lay, 
through gross misrepresentation of their doctrines 
from the pulpits, published his “ Theses,” which 
was the ground-work of the ** Apology ;”" giving 
s brief and plain account of the principles owned 
by them, that the public might havea fair oppor- 
nity of candidly considering the subject. At 
the end of these Propositions, he offered to de- 
fend them in those places where they had been 
thus misrepresented, and against such persons 
as had so traduced them. But none of these, 
samely, the public preachers, choosing to accept 
the proposal, and by a fair and sober discussion 
« inform themselves what th-y were; this 
method seems to have been pitched upon ;— 


namely, to select some from among the students | 


of their University to take up the cause, as of 
themselves; that if those termed Quakers should 
have the advantage, the consequence would be 
immaterial, in a contest with young men. 
Friends were under no obligation to join issue 
with these youths, as it was not to them, but to 
the public preachers, who propagated these mis- 
representations, the proposal was made. But, 
as they were not afraid of meeting the greatest 
and ablest, so the Truth, they thought, led them 
not to despise any, who might be disposed in a 
becoming manner to treat with them on the 
“reason of the hope” that was in them. ‘The 
dispute was accordingly held for the appointed 
space of three hours; but terminated, as such 
disputes generally do, in tamult and disorder ; 
the stadents handling serious subjects with levity, 
and at last triumphing in a victory which they 
had not obtained. Having numbers on their 
side, they used clamour and personal abuse, and 
wounding them with clods and stones, thus put 
an end to the debate. But the result proved on 
which side the advantage lay; for four of the 
students present, though not disputants, were so 
lully convinced of the reasonableness of Friends’ 
principles, that they joined them in society, and 
gave forth a written declaration under their hand, 
stating the grounds of their change, which was 
afterward printed at the close of a controversial 
piece of Robert Barclay’s, in reply to the 
students’ objections. 


(To be continued. ) 





DIVINE LOVE. 


“Divine Love, which enlarges the heart to- 
ward mankind universally, is that alone which 
siops every corrupt stream, and opens those 
channels of business and commerce, where no- 
hing runs that is not pure; and so establishes 
our goings, that when in our labours we medi- 
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tate on the universal love of God, and the har- 
mony of holy angels, the serenity of our minds 
may never be clouded in remembering that some 
part of our employments tends to support cus- 
toms which have their foundation in the self- 
seeking spirit.”,-—John Woolman. 





THE DESERTED SAILOR. 
(C6ncluded from page 477.) 


On the Ist of June, there is this touching entry 
in the journal: —*«It would be needless to write 
how often my eyes are cast upon the sea to look 
for shipping; and every little atom in the sky I 
take for a sail; then [ look till my eyes dazzle, 
and immediately the object disappears. When 
I was put on shore, the captain told me it was 
the time of year for shipping to pass this way, 
which makes me look out the more diligently.” 
At the end of the first week in this month, he 
had but two quarts of water left in his cask, and 
this was so muddy, as only to be drinkable after 
straining through a handkerchief. He then 
thought of digging for water. After digging to 
the depth of seven feet, he found notso much as 
a trace of moisture, and he desisted from his 
labour with feelings easier conceived than de- 
scribed. At this time deep considerations of his 
apparently approaching death filled his mind, 
and he spent many hours in prayer and in solemn 
meditations upon a future state. On the morn- 
ing of the 10th of June, faint and sick with thirst, 
he drank his last portion of water to the very 
dregs, and in the strength of it he went out on a 
fresh search for some of this precious fluid. 
After four hours’ tedious walking under a burn- 
ing sun, he at length became so weary and faint, 
as to be unable to proceed any further, and he 
lay down wishing he might die. His situation 
was that of the fainting Hagar in the wilderness, 
and his deliverance was to prove as signal. 
Rising at length from the earth, he walked 
slowly over the rocks towards his tent, as he 
thought to die. But not so: his eye was led to 
a hollow place in a rock, toward which he 
eagerly sprang. Who can paint his joy, or 
describe his gratitude, on finding that it contain- 
ed a little silver rill of water, pure, cold, and 
fresh! ‘The poor fellow cast himself on the 
earth, and drank most immoderately of the deli- 
cious fluid. In the intoxication of his joy he 
sat down by its side, and drank again and again 
of its life-giving draught. ‘The treasures of the 
whole earth were poor and mean in comparison 
with that tiny streamlet. Evening was closing 
in, and taking care to mark well its position, he 
returned to his tent with a step more elastic than 
he had yet known, and a heart brimful of grati- 
tude and joy. Thus one source of his deepest 
anxiety was, for the time at least, diminished. 
He was now able to use the water freely ; but 
whether from previous excessive over-faligue, or 
as the consequence of a long disappointed hope, 
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cannot be said, but it is evident that now symp-| his early attempt at horticulture, and set oy 
toms of delirium began to appear, and of these| the spot where he had planted his “gl 
he was himself conscious. Strange fancies filled | onions, near to the place where he had . 
his mind at times, which disappeared at other | pitched his tent. He saw from a little ¢ 
times. Possibly, from the free use of water, | to his joy, that some green plants appe 
these symptoms, which might have taken a part) 

of their origin in the want of that fluid, disap- 
peared ; and the entries in the journal resume 
their usual simple character. For some time | been utterly devoured by vermin. For the per, 
past his supply of wood for fuel had failed him, | of three months there had not fallen a half hoy,’, 
and, as we have before mentioned, that not so} rain on the island. At this period of his history 
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the spot, and on drawing near, he found qh» 


few had sprung up; but as if the wi) 
hand was upon hin in all things, the 
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much as a shrub existed in the island, he began| with his miseries increasing upon him, he ;}), 
to despair of again tasting cooked food, when | writes: “ My heart is so full, that my pen cannot 
one day, as he paced along the beach, a good-| utter it. I now and then find a lite water 
sized tree was cast ashore. ‘This he cut in half,| which the goats have left me. I always seo, 
and was thus resupplied with fire materials for a| it up to the last drop, and use it very sparingly.” 
little time. Another difficulty then opposed him: | On one of his visits to his old tent, while inside 
he was quite unable to procure any fresh food ; | it, he was much alarmed at hearing a great noise, 
and with a “raging hunger’’ preying upon him, | as if a “ hundred coppersmiths were at work.” 
he wandered about the island seeking it in vain. | His alarm continued until he resolved to search 
As if to heap misfortune on his devoted head, | for the cause of this commotion, and ascending q 
the increased power of the sun, the heat of which | hill, he discovered its origin in the chattering o| 
blistered his face, dried up his well. Previously | a vast flock of birds, which whirred into the ai; 
to this he had filled his cask, and, for conveni- | as soon as they perceived him. ‘This little dis. 
ence sake, had removed most of his things to a covery greatly relieved his mind, which, under 
cave near to the well. ‘Thus were all his first| the horrors of his situation, was become much 
anxieties renewed again, while there remained to | enfeebled. He measured the contents of ys 
him less energy of body and mind to struggle | water-cask, and found he had but six gallons 
against them. One day as he wandered oH left. He drank by measure, and eked out his 
the shore, he was startled at the appearance of a| allowance as much as he could, abstaining from 
rude cross in the distance. On approaching it,| boiling his food. ‘The entries in his journal 
he found it the grave-mark, as he conjectured, of | preserve a melancholy monotony—* Went out 
some one buried in that spot. ‘This was the} to search for water, but in vain,” is the only 
first token he had perceived in the island of a} memorandum for many days. How earnestly 
previous visit by his fellow-men ; and while it| he now lifted up his prayers and his eyes to the 
kindled hope, it was also full of melancholy | heavens, may well be imagined! But that say- 
promptings upon his own condition. He, too,| ing was true of them which had its primary re- 
appeared to be cast there as one dead, yet with ference to another race, “'The heaven that is 
this difference—as one deserted in his death. | over thy head shall be brass, and the earth that 
This brings us to the close of another month,| is under thee shall be iron.’’ “I looked up,” 
In spite of the most diligent search, water was | he writes, “ to the heavens all round me, to see 
not to be found. On the last day in June he| if the sky was overcast, that I might have some 
writes with mournful brevity, “ There is now | hopes of rain ; but all, to my sorrow, was very 
not one drop !”’ clear.” He was now frequently out until eve- 
July opened upon this miserable man with all | ning looking for water, and many times was lar 
the intense heat of the season in that latitude. | from home, as the shades of night approached. 
in one of his water-seeking expeditions, he saw, | On one of these occasions, the sun having set, 
for the first time, large flocks of goats, to the | he was compelled to sleep away from his cave: 
amount of several hundreds. He vainly endea-| having laid down, his slumbers were soon (is- 
vored to pursue them ; but they proved far too| turbed by new tormentors; such a prodigious 
swift for his decaying strength, and bounded | number of rats surrounded him, as put him in 
away, leaving him in his desolation, Great| considerable jeopardy of being devoured alive. 
flocks of sea-fow! were ofien visible in the strand, | He took good care after this to return to his cave 
in such numbers, that, when they took wing at| before dark. Despair was now rapidly seizing 
his approach, they appeared like a dense cloud, | his mind, resisted only by a few feeble struggles 
which, coming between him and the sun, com-| of expiring hope: he had now “given up all 
pletely intercepted the light. Once he found a| hopes of finding any water,” and wandered on 
brush on the shore, and early in August he dis-| the strand lost in distraction. Here he espied 3 
covered other traces of the visits of previous | turtle, which he succeeded in killing ; and he 
voyagers, finding in a rock—which, at a distance, | slaked his burning thirst with the greatest avidity 
looked something like a rude cottage—some old| in the creature’s blood. At a later period, he 
nails, and pieces of broken glass bottles, and also | found some relief in drinking the fluid contents 
a piece of a broken oar. He now called to mind | of the eggs of the sea-fowl; but both proved ul 


















tutes for water, and he was seized with an 
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Iness, which he ardently hoped might end his 
yfferings. His head swelled, he becaine dizzy, 
s -* 7 


and was frequently delirious : he could no longer 
walk, and could only crawl from place to place. 
He often crawled up to a turtle, which, with his 
razor, he killed, and then the poor fellow lay by 
its side quenching his thirst in its life-blood. 
And now approaches the close of this mournful 
history. Burnt up with thirst, he drank, in des- 
oration, a quantity of salt water ; but this had 
nearly proved immediately fatal to him. Now, 
in a few affecting words, he scrawls, “I am so 
mach decayed, that I am a perfect skeleton, and 
cannot write the particulars, my hand sha‘es 
«o.’ Further on—“* My wood is all gone!” 
«| hope the Lord will have mercy upon my 
soul.’ The last entry is on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, when the unhappy outcast records the short 
and simple words, * All as before !”’ 

Thus perished the deserted sailor, after the 
endurance of bodily and mental agonies, for up- 
wards of five months, a part of which only would 
have sufficed to unseat the reason of many men. 
Yet this unhappy man need not have died: a 
ttle knowledge of the first principles of che- 
mistry would have saved him. We were struck 
recently with the expedient of some sailors in 
procuring fresh water from salt, which, though 
perfectly familiar to us before, deserves note 
The apparatus was an iron pot, a wooden lid, and 
a musket barrel. By this means a good supply 
of pure fresh water was obtained by distilling the 
salt water. So might our outeast have saved 
himself from death. How easy to make a still 
of the teakettle which he had, and a worm of 
the musket barrel! ‘Two or three hours thus 
spent every day, might have supplied him with 
sufficient fresh water for all his necessities, 
and preserved him from the dreadful death which 
overcame him. Not knowing into whose hands 
these pages may fall, we have thought it worth 
while repeating this homely suggestion here. 
How different now is the aspect of this once 
melancholy island! Many acres of the Green 
Mountain are under cultivation; esculents of all 
kinds grow in abundance ;_ roads have been made, 
a plentiful spring of water has been discovered, 
whose contents are conveyed by iron pipes to a 
large tank in the English fort. Cattle, and 
sheep, and livestock enliven the hills, where 
wild goats still wander in immense numbers. 
An importation of terriers has exterminated the 
rats. Fruits of various kinds adorn and enrich 
the gardens, A safe anchorage has been found, 
in which many a gallant ship has ridden; and 
a government establishment gives Ascension its 
laws and orders. ‘Thus have the united efforts 
of men caused this “ wilderness to smile and 
blossom as the rose,”’ where all the energies of 
one unhappy individual, proved insufficient to 
deliver himself from the combined terrors of thirst 
and hunger.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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From the (London) Friend 


The Condition and prospects of Ireland, and 
the evils arising from the present distribution 
of landed property, with suggestions for a 
remedy. By Jonaruan Pim. 


(Concluded from page 471.) 


Substantially we agree in the view here taken, 
since, though we would not by law establish the 
privilege of primogeniture, we would not (as is 
the case in France) by law abolish it. 

We may be thought to attach too great im- 
portance to the views propounded in the pre- 
ceding passages, and to overlook various other 
circumstances in the condition of Ireland, which 
also oppose her advancement in true civilization. 
We can assure such an observer, (and the same 
may be said of the writer of the work before us,) 
that we are not insensible to the influence of 
other causes operating upon her. In the human 
system, disease frequently appears in a compli- 
cated form, but if one great portion can be healed, 
it often leads, from the sympathy of the several 
parts, to the recovery of others, Just so it is in 
the social economy. ‘The removal of one great 
pressure upon the springs of a people’s energy, 
will often open the way and give strength for 
many wholesome enterprises. Human energy 
may give fertility to rocks, or create wealth 
where the soil can hardly be said to minister to 
the wants of the people; arts, navigation and 
commerce may supply the means of profitable 
exchange with the producers of food on more 
congenial soils; but Ireland, whatever her aris 
or commerce may be brought to effect, is formed 
to be a food-producing country. Her natural 
riches are to be found in her fertile soil, and in 
her mild and rather humid climate, so favourable 
for the development of most vegetable products. 
It is in this land that we have an immense num- 
ber of starving labourers, and, in proportion to 
their wants, a still larger amount of uncultivated 
land, capable, by a moderate outlay on the part 
of the owners, of giving wealth to them, and of 
diffusing, by the supply of profitable labour, 
ample means of support to every Irish peasant. 
The grand impediment to the development of the 
soil of Ireland, is found in the legal bonds by 
which it is, to so large an extent, held. It is in 
the hands of men who, though the nominal lords, 
are utterly unable to discharge any duty of pro- 
prietorship, and who are also unable to divide 
and sell their estates to capitalists, whose object 
would be to render them productive, aud who in 
effecting this object, could not fail to provide 
food and clothing for her wretched peasantry. 
This statement is no dream over an English fire- 
side; but is the sober judgment of some of the 
most intelligent and independent men in our 
sister isle. Very early in the course of the 
present distress, Jonathan Pim pointed out in a 
pamphlet this great seat of his country’s ills, and 
the same service was done simultaneously and 
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in a very able manner, by a gentleman in a 
public office in Dublin. Both these pamphlets 
were issued anonymously, but they have elicited 
much useful information, and we have not met 
with a single person who has taken the trouble 
to look carefully into the question, who differs 
essentially from the conclusions arrived at in the 
essays referred to. 

While thus anxious to see the cultivation of 
the land of Ireland opened to her starving labour- 
ers, we are not insensible to considerations, pro- 
bably present to some of our readers’ minds, 
arising out of the moral condition of the people. 
The moral condition of any people is the great 
test of their civilization, and we admit that, thus 
tried, Ireland does stand very low. Her evils 
are fundamentally moral. ‘The mischiefs con- 
nected with her land tenure, under an enlight- 
ened, patriotic and virtuous aristocracy, might 
have been so small as to present a very favour- 
able specimen of social condition and civilization. 
It might possibly have been such as to form a 
plausible argument in favour of the existing 
system. The evil of bankrupt owners, of estates 
under the miserable management of agents of the 
Court of Chancery and of Mortgagees, would be 
nearly unknown; the complication of titles to 
land, connected with the endless course of sub- 
letting on perpetuity leases, and the host of legal 
practitioners and officers, which the very desti- 
tution of the country has called forth to prey 
upon the vitals of the people, would never have 
existed. ‘The tenantry, under the benignant 
sway of their hereditary lords, would have fairly 
shared with them in the products of their toil, 
and have held their lands from generation to 
generation, by the unwritten compact of kind- 
ness and fidelity. ‘This, however, is but a dream 
of whatis theoretically possible. It is true there 
are scarcely any political circumstances under 
which a really moral people may not enjoy a 
great degree of happiness and prosperity. Ire- 
land, had she been an island of saints, might 
have prospered under all her disadvantages. 
But we must deal with probabilities, and con- 
sider mankind as they are found in the world we 
live in. We must dwell more on the great ten- 
dencies of things, than on the possibility of op- 
posing those tendencies. History, ancient and 
modern, confirms, we believe, the doctrine that 
the division of a country into few territorial 
holdings, whether the proprietors be poor or 
rich, is unfavourable to the advancement of the 
people, in arts or morals. 

“ Spain is held in large estates strictly entailed. 
The great mass of the people are deprived of all 
interest in the soil. ‘The land is ill-cultivated. 
Her peasantry are indolent and poor. M’Cul- 
loch, in reference to the low state of agriculture, 
makes the following remarks: ‘ Probably moral 
causes have had still more influence than physi- 
cal, in retarding the progress of agriculture in the 
Peninsula. At the head of the former, must be 
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placed the vast extent of the lands, by longing 
the nobility, clergy and corporations -“" 
Townsend mentions, that the estates of = 
| great lords, the Dukes of Osuna, Alba, A tee 
dina Celi, cover nearly the whole of theimr = 
province of Andalusia; and several in the oe 
provinees are hardly less extensive, These ne 
possessions are uniformly held under sire... 
tail. ‘The younger branches of the great familie 
though they inherit all their pride, inherit is , 
or none of their wealth. They are for the ion 
part exceedingly ill-educated, and when not em, 
ployed in government service, pass their days na 
a state of slothful dependence. Arthur Young 
in his time, attributed the unimproved state of 
the island of Sardinia chiefly to the exten: of 
estates, the absence of some very great proprie. 
tors, and the inattention ofall. The peasants are 
a miserable set that live in poor cabins, withoy, 
other chimnies than a hole in the roof to let the 
smoke out, Since Young’s time some improve. 
ment has taken place, but it still appears to \y 
in a miserable condition. M’Culloch thus de. 
scribes it:—‘ The division of the island into im- 
mense estates, most of which were acquired by 
Spanish grandees, the want of leases and the 
restrictions on industry, have paralysed the in- 
dustry of the inhabitants, and sunk them to the 
lowest point in the scale of civilization. Since 
1750, however, improvements of various kinds 
have been slowly, but gradually gaining ground; 
and within the last few years, several important 
and substantial reforms have been introduced, 
which will, it is hoped, conspire to raise this 
fine island from the abyss into which it had been 
thrown by bad laws and bad government.’ ‘The 
beneficial effects of a numerous proprietary are 
equally evident, whether we look to the cold and 
sterile lands of Norway, to the carefully irn- 
gated plains of northern Italy, to the mountain 
fastnesses of Switzerland, or the swampy pold- 
ers of Holland and Belgium. In Norway, the 
land is parcelled out into small estates, affording 
a comfortable subsistence, and, in a moderate 
degree, the elegancies of civilized life, but nothing 
more. With a population of 910,000 inhabi- 
tants, about the year 1819, there were 41,656 
estates,” 

The reader of Jonathan Pim’s work will find 
other valuable illustrations of the evils connected 
with the system of land ownership prevailing 10 
[reland, as well as of the social benefits arising 
(in popish as well as protestant countries) {rom 
the multiplication of moderate-sized, or even 
small freeholds. ‘These circumstances of a coun- 
try have an important influence on the moral 
condition of its people. The bold and clear 
thinking Arnold was of opinion, that “ some 
thing must be done (in England) to restrain the 
enormous accumulation of property in single 
hands, to facilitate its acquisition and secure !S 
possession by the mass of the community: 
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| But if danger to our country be brooding in the 
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territorial possessions of our ex-merchants | neighbours. But the assertion is sometimes 
| manufacturers, what must be the mischiefs hazarded, that Popery is incompatible with a 
~— hich our poor sister has been suffering | prosperous condition of the people. We really 
under and is now suffering, with an intensity | believe that we have as high an estimate of the 
ah oF cannot be pourtrayed? ‘The utopian | influence and importance of true protestant prin- 
a which we have drawn of benignant and | ciples on the welfare of mankind as most of our 
«ous lords and a happy peasantry, must be, | readers, but we cannot shut our eyes to the pros- 
a reversed, to present to us a correct view | perous industry and the general social condition 
the past, and we say it with regret and shame, | of several Roman Catholic countries, in which 
the present condition of Ireland, with reference ; the peasantry have, to a considerable extent, an 
wo the higher, fully as much as to the lower | interest in the soil. “The fertility and careful 
rtions of her people. Everything which | cultivation of Lombardy is the theme of every 
‘ould be conceived as likely to aggravate the | traveller.”—“Savoy, though a poor country, 
ol of her system of landholding has fallen upon | produces enough to supply the wants of its in- 
sal The people (we mean the many free-born | habitants. Small reservoirs are prepared near 
subjects of the imperial crown) have partaken | the tops of the hills and mountains, from which 
jittle of the sympathy of the few. In ordinary | water is let out at pleasure in spring and summer, 
times the death of thousands of the peasantry by , while to prevent the earth from being washed 
famine, a matter of not unfrequent occurrence, | down the declivity, small stone walls are erected, 
has hardly excited the attention in Ireland, | so that by dint of skill and industry, cultivation 
which the accidental death of a single passenger | is extended over tracts tern ce = 
ne of our railways produces in England. | be a continued surface of naked rock.”’ These 

We exnionl inquire aid Was cause of such an | peasants are Roman Catholics, but they are most 
accident, and the force of public opinion or of | of them the proprietors of the soil they cultivate. 
legal interference, if needful, is brought to bear | We need not call to the reader’s mind the pea- 
upon any circumstances of neglect or any defect | santry of France, of Belgium, of Switzerland, 
in the system of a railway company. A similar | and several other districts, to prove that the re- 
feeling is excited, if the death of a pauper in our  ligious circumstances of the Irish peasantry are 
workhouses is reported to have been hastened | not absolute impediments to their becoming useful 
by the neglect of medical or other care. Alas!' and respectable citizens of the state. Unfeign- 
this care for human life, without respect to rank | edly should we rejoice to see a Luther, a George 
or station, we regret to say, is very imperfectly | Fox, or a John Wesley, raised up in Ireland to 
recognised in Ireland, and the fear of being | do the work of an Evangelist in the authority of 
thought to sympathize with assassination shall} truth and love. But it is not in our power to 
not deter us from saying, that wherever the lives | call forth such agencies. Let us do what we 
of the mass of the people are held so cheap as/ can. It is something to remove stumbling-blocks 
they age in Ireland, we have no reasonable | out of the way; and in Ireland they have been 
ground to expect that they should maintain a | and still are many and great. With a single 
dread of shedding blood—a strong sense of the | eye to our common Father, let us fulfil the law 
inviolability of human life. | of justice and mercy towards our brethren. 
This cheapness of human life, we do believe Many in England, as well as in Ireland, have, 
to be intimately connected with the laws which | we believe, in the spirit of Him who went about 
obstruct the free sale of land, and the compli-| doing good to men’s bodies as well as souls, 
cation of titles, which it is in the power of the | Sought to relieve the manifold sorrows and sick- 
legislature to alter. The absence of a middle _nesses of a famine-stricken population, They 
class in so large a portion of Ireland, we believe | have done well; their christian sympathy has 
to be intimately connected with that wicked code | warmed many a heart with gratitude to God and 
of penal laws against popery, by which the name | man, whilst supplying the calls of hunger and 
of Protestantism has been branded with disgrace. | nakedness. It is not written on earth what has 
Nevertheless, in the comparatively short time | been and may be, all the fruits of this work of 
which has elapsed since the abolition of those mercy. But let us not think our work is done. 
laws, if the land had been free, if all classes of If it were our plain duty not to shut up our 
the Irish could have invested their property in | bowels of compassion against the hunger of our 
their native soil, we doubt not that even in the | perishing brothers and sisters in Ireland, are we 
wilds of Connaught, where at this moment starva- | not called upon to do what we can to prevent 
tion and disease are so largely doing the work of ithe recurrence of those needs to perform the 
death, there would have been a considerable charity, so much higher than that of alms, of 
number of smaller and larger freeholders living | helping the poor peasantry of Ireland to help 
on their unencumbered lands, and who, not de- | themselves ? 
pendent on the potato crop, and giving employ- _ 
ment to ehtbiek would te sans able \o ian A frequent and attentive prospect of that mo- 
the loss of one article of their produce, and to | ment which must puta period to all our schemes, 
have rendered the needful aid to their poorer | and deprive us of all our acquisitions, is indeed of 
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the utmost efficacy to the just and rational regu- Jared Patterson, from Indiana, for al] of y' 
lation of our lives; nor would ever anything | tificates or minutes were produced and je, 


wicked, or often anything absurd, be undertaken | 
or prosecuted by him who should begin every | 
day with a serious reflection that he is born to 
die.-—Dr. Johnson. 
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We copy into the present number an interesting 
article on the African slave trade, from the London 
Anti-Slavery Reporter of last month, which brings 
again into view the astounding and melancholy 
fact, that this desolating commerce continues undi- 
minished, notwithstanding the exertions and ex- 
penditures applied to its suppression. This trade is 
admitted to have received a considerable pene 
by the reduction of the duties on slave-grown sugars, 
by the British Parliament; and the conviction now 
appears to be gaining admittance among the friends 
of the negro, and the statesmen of Great Britain, that | 


while the existing demand for slaves continues, the 


rr . j 
The navies | 


trade cannot be extinguished by force. 
of Europe and America have captured a number of | 
slavers and restored the victims to freedom, but the 





cruising system has driven the traders to expedients, 


which involve a greater degree of suffering and 
mortality than usually attended the traffic while it 
was free. 
force applied to the attainment of justifiable objects, 


Even those who approve of military 


are ready to question the expediency of continuing 
the present plans for the extinction of that odious 
trade. Without stopping to examine the probable 
consequence of withdrawing the cruisers now em- | 
ployed on the African coast, we may justly enquire | 
whether there are any means in the power of those | 





who are desirous of maintaining the principles of 
peace in their fulness and consistency, by which 
this cruel waste of life may be prevented. It may 
be confidently answered there are; and happily 
these means are within the reach of those who 
admit and of those who deny the lawfulness of a 
resort to arms. The whole system of slavery resting 
on the market for the produce of slave labour, the 
vulnerable point is too obvious to demand elueida- 
tion. 





Parapetpmia Yearty Meetinc.—This body con- | 
vened as usual on the morning of the 17th. A num-| 
ber of ministers, members of other Yearly Meet- | 
ings, were present. Benjamin Seebohm and Robi. 


Lindsay, from England, who were with us last year, 
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| poor and destitute. 


| took place. 


| probably prove of considerable value in the practice 
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for those from Europe (whose credentials wor... 
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last year) and the friend from New Englana 
Epistles from New York, Baltimore. Now ; 
lina, Ohio, Indiana, London and Dubin. 2 
with the general printed epistle from the y, 7 
Meeting of London, were received and yeaa . 
the preparation of replies referred to a committee 
usual. | 
Afternoon—The Minutes of the Meeting fo; s,, 
lerings were read, containing an interesting ak 
from the Meeting for Sufferings in London, ang . 
account of the investigation recently made into i 
condition of the coloured people residing jn hp 
southern districts of Philadelphia. This investios. 
tion disclosed an appalling amount of suffering an 
destitution among those people, and proved incon 
testably that a large part of the misery and degrada 
tion existing, there is found among the emigray: 
from slave states, showing that slavery is the radj. 


int 


cal cause of the low state of moral and physica 
condition in which many of those people are fou 
Yet it also showed that many of the coloured inhati. 
tants of the city and its vicinity are respectable a 
industrious, providing comfortably for themselves 
and contributing liberally to the necessities of {hy 
These minutes also exhibited 
evidence of considerable exertions for the distr- 
bution of religious books in various parts of the 
United States. The proceedings of that body were 
approved. 

The subject of our correspondence with the 
Yearly Meeting of New England was then taken 
up and discussed until night, when an adjournment 
On the morning of the 18th the con- 
sideration was resumed, and eventually referred to 
the Meeting for Sufferings for its full examine- 
tion. 





New Liquip Apnesive Praster.—A communi- 
cation addressed toJohn D. Fisher, M. D., of Boston, 
by John P. Maynard, and read before the Boston 
Society for Medical Improvement on the 27th ult 
has been published in pamphlet form, and a copy 
received at this office. 

This is ‘a history of the recent discovery of an ar- 
ticle, which, from the description given, may 


of surgery, and save no little suffering in the manage- 
ment of wounds. The discovery in question fur- 
nishes an instance, such as we may often meet 
with, of the advantage frequently obtained, by per 
sons of ingenuity and attention, from circumstances 
apparently trivial. The author of the communica- 





Richard Mott, Anna Adams, Abigail Hoag, from | tion, while attending a course of medical lectures 
New York Yearly Meeting, John Meader, from | was informed of a varnish which was said to be 
New England, Clarissa Fussel, from Baltimore, and | formed by the solution of gun cotton in sul phuri 
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tor, of which he procured a small quantity, and 
altel it to some purpose which he then had on 
: F The design was not answered ; but on using 
"" found that two or three of his fingers were so 
soanly clued together by the varnish as to require a 
a <derable force to separate them. 

This aceidental occurrence suggested the idea 
hat this fluid, as, by the rapid evaporation of the 
7 er it became quickly solid, and seemed to possess 
wn adhesive tenacity unequalled by any known 
ym, might be used as an effective substitute for 
se common adhesive plaster, and become an im- 
cates agent in surgery. Impressed with this idea, 
so tried it on several cases of incised wounds, by 
corvading a portion of the fluid with a brush over 
he skin on both sides of the incision, and close to 
ye wound, the lips of which were brought into con- 
sect. and covered with a strip of muslin to retain 
hem in that position. The evaporation of the ether 

ickly left the strip firmly united to the skin, and 
the wound became perfectly healed before it was 


rem ¢ wed, 
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After anumber of experiments, the author suc- 
ceeded in preparing a cotton which would dissolve 
n ether, and produce a gum of greater adhesive 
valities than that which he had been previously 


using. 


From this communication it appears that this new 
albesive plaster has been frequently used, with 
entire suecess, and appears likely to supersede the 
use of the needle more extensively than those pre- 
viously employed. It will of course receive the 
attention of the medical profession. 





Memork oF Natuanret Bowoprtcu.— As this 
remarkable individual rose by the force of his 
genius, the integrity of his character, and his un- 
uring industry, from a very humble condition of life 
(oa conspicuous station among the mathematicians 
aid philosophers of his day, and left behind him 
some valuable testimonials of his talents and in- 
dustry, it is apprehended that a brief memoir of his 
ule, will be interesting to the readers of the Review. 

The following is compiled from the 35th volume 
of Silliman’s Journal of Science and Art. 

Nathaniel Bowditch was a native of Salem, 
Massachusetts, where he was born in the spring of 
73, His parents were in very limited circum- 
“ances; his father, during part of his life, was a 
shipmaster, and subsequently carried on the trade of 
* cooper, by which he procured a precarious sub- 
“istence for his family. His mother appears to have 
been a pious, though uneducated woman; and if 
‘he did not store the minds of her children with 
knowledge, she was careful to guard them against 
‘te encroachment of evil, and her maternal tender- 
‘ess and pious example made a permanent im- 
Pression on the mind of this son. 
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The period of his childhood was that of the re- 
volutionary war, when the opportunities of literary 
instruction, even among the wealthy, were very 
limited. From the straitened circumstances of the 
family, the education of young Bowditch was con- 
fined to the schools of his native town, which were 
inadequate to furnish anything beyond the simple 
elements of instruction. But he possessed a vigour 
of intellect, and a determination of purpose which 
eventually enabled him to overcome the difficulties 
of his situation, and attain a rank among men of 
science, of which, in the early period of his course 
he prebably never dreamed. 

The advantages of the schools, such as they 
were, he was obliged to forego, at the age of ten 
years, and assist in the labours of his father’s shop, 
for the support of the family. From this he was 
soon transferred as an apprentice to a ship chandler, 
and subsequently became a clerk in a large estab- 
lishment of the same kind. During this apprentice- 
ship, he manifested a strong inclination for mathe- 
matical learning ; employing all the time he could 
snatch from the counter, in his favourite studies. A 
circumstance, which, with a boy of ordinary intellect, 
would, no doubt, have passed away and been for- 
gotten, appears to have roused his latent propensity 
to mathematical pursuits. When about fourteen 
years of age, an elder brother, who followed the 
sea, and was attending an evening school tor the 
purpose of learning navigation, informed him that 
the master had a new manner of working questions ; 
for instead of numerical figures he employed 
letters of the alphabet. This excited a curiosity 
which the brother was not able to satisfy; but in- 
formed him the master had a book which told all 
about it. This remarkable book was borrowed, 
and proved to be a treatise on algebra; the first the 
youthful aspirant had ever seen. He studied it as- 
siduously, made himself master of its contents, and 
copied it out from beginning to end. Subsequently 
he got possession of a volume of the transactions of 
the Royal Society, from which he made a copious 
abstract of the mathematical papers contained in it. 
He was too poor to purchase books of science, and, 
in consequence, resorted to this laborious method of 
procuring them. Some clergymen, however, of 
liberal education, to whom he became known, al- 
lowed him access to their libraries, and thus as- 
sisted his early studies. 

Among the objects which at an early period en- 
gaged his attention, astronomy was unquestionably 
one, for at the age of fifteen, he completed an alma- 
nac for the year 1790, containing the calculation of 
eclipses and other usual phenomena. His inde- 
fatigable industry in literary pursuits, is illustrated 
by a fact related upon his own authority ; that, 
when quite young, he read the whole of Chambers’ 
Cyclopedia, in two large folio volumes, without the 
omission of a single article. 
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In the beginning of 1795, when in his twenty- 
second year, he commenced a seafaring life, and 
performed several voyages, first in the capacity of 
clerk, and afterwards as supercargo. On the second 
voyage, the captain and supercargo dined one day 
at the house of the American consul at Madeira. 
The wife of the consul having heard that young 
Bowditch was a great calculator, observed to him, 
while at table, that she had a question which she 
would like to have answered. She then stated that 
she had received some years before, a legacy in Ire- 
land. The money was there investéd, and after 


berth. In illustration of this statemen ‘in 
formed that on his second yoyave th, ¢.. 


+? 
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second mates had been sailors in the same shi. 
the previous voyage. This attention to the 
tion of the crew was doubly advantages ba 
only paved the way to more lucrative Nathes 
it furnished salutary employment for those 
of time which sailors too often spend in corr. 
each other. Instead of passing their leisyro mi 
in idle and demoralizing communication. . 
were found to be discussing questions ieee 
tangents and secants, altitudes, dip and refrac: 

On arriving at Manilla, on his last voyave , 
the end of 1799, a Scotchman, who, like y 
his countrymen, imagined the Americans knew , 
thing of lunar observations, enquired of the cay: 
how he contrived to find his way there, throw 
such a long, perplexing and dangerous nayigay 
and in the face of the northeast monsoon, by goo. 
dead reckoning.* The captain told him he ha’ a 
crew of twelve men, every one of whom could wo: 
a lunar obseryation, as well, for all practical py 
poses, as Sir Isaac Newton himself, were he « 
alive. The Scotchman was astonished, and acty, 
went down to the landing to obtain a sight of 
knowing crew. This knowledge of navigation 
been imparted to the sailors by the kindness of \ 
Bowditch. 

The example thus given seems to have exercis 
a powerful influence among the seamen of Saler 
A curions anecdote is related by the Baron \ 
Zach in his astronomic correspondence, illustratiy 
of this subject. In 1817 a splendid packet calle! 
Cleopatra’s barge, owned by George Crowninshi 
of Salem, arrived at Genoa, when the Baron wy 
others went on board. In conversation with | 
captain he enquired for a number of his friends anc 
correspondents in America, and among the res 
mentioned N. Bowditch. The captain informed hiv 
that he was a friend and neighbour of his, and the 
a young man, whom he pointed out as his own son 
was a pupil of Bowditch. This young man, he 0 
served, was the one who actually navigated the 
ship, and he requested the Baron to examine him. 
The enquiry was then addressed to the youth: *" 
making the Straits of Gibralter, what was the erro! 
in your reckoning?’ “Six miles,” was the rep.) 
‘“ You must have got your longitude very accurate'y 
how did you obtain it?” “ First by our chronome 
ters, and afterwards by lunar distances.” “ W2# 
do you know how to take and calculate the lors 
tude by lunar distances?’ The young man, rather 
nettled with the question, retorted: “J know 40" 


























remaining some time at interest, the amougt was 
remitted to England, where it remained, still further 
accumulating, and recently the whole had been re- 
mitted to her. The original legacy, the times of 
transfer, &c., of course were stated as she proceeded ; 
and she desired to know what amount ought to be 
received at last. N. Bowditch observed it was a 
little difficult, on account of the difference of cur- 
rency and number of remittances; but after about 
two minutes reflection he answered, “the sum you 
ought to receive is £843, 15s. 6jd.”’ She then en- 
quired of the head clerk of the house, who had pre- 
viously made the calculation on paper, whether this 
result was correct; and he, taking his calculation 
out of his pocket, answered, he has got it exactly ; 
and | venture to say there is not another man on the 
island that can do it in two hours. 

A curious instance of his devotion to scientific 
pursuits, somewhat similar to the case of Archime- 
des, is related as occurring on his third voyage in 
1798. The relations of the French and American 
governments were then of an anomalous character. 
The nations were not avowedly at war, yet on the 
ocean a state of hostility actually existed. The 
vessel in which Bowditch sailed was strongly armed ; 
and being chased by a French privateer, prepared 
for resistance. The post assigned to him was the 
cabin, from which he was expected to hand up the 
powder as it should be needed on deck. In the 
midst of their preparation, the captain, looking into 
the cabin, saw with surprise that his supercargo was 
quietly seated at the table, busily employed, as 
usual, with his slate and pencil. The privateer, 
however, changing its course, left the mathema- 
tician to finish his problem at leisure. 

The suavity of his manners appears little less con- 
spicuous than his ardour in the pursuit of knowledge; 
and he made a practice of teaching the sailors how 
to make the calculations which were required in 
navigating the ocean. The consequence was, that 
every one of a crew of twelve men, who sailed with 
him to Batavia, that could read and write, subse-| —e—esesesssssssSCssSC 
quently rose to the rank of captain or chief mate of | * The talculation by dead reckoning, signifies the or 
a ship. At Salem it was considered as a high re- | termination of the ship’s place on the ocean, _— 


. . courses and distances sailed, as deduced from the co™ 
commendation of a sailor that he had sailed in the pass and log. The unavoidable errors of this reckor 
same ship with N. Bowditch, and this circumstance | ing, in a long voyage, must render the arrival at # 


was often sufficient to procure for him an officer’s ' given port extremely precarious. 
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late the longitude. Why, our cook can do 


vy calce : : 
ea The owner of the ship and the captain then 


tal 


cored theif yisitor that the cook could calculate 
se longitude very well, and did it every day. 


«There he is,” said the young man, pointing to a 
black man in the stern of the ship, with a white 
ot before him, and holding a chicken in one 
ind and a lange knife in the other. ‘Come for- 
ard, Jack,” said the captain, ‘‘the gentleman is 
compised that you ean Calculate the longitude by 
he distances. Answer his questions.” The Baron 
sin asked the cook what method he used to calcu- 
late the longitude by lunar distances. The answer 
qs, “it’s all one tome ; I use the methods of Mas 
celyne, Lyons, Witchell and Bowditch; but, upon 
ie whole, I prefer Dunthorne’s ; | am more used to 

) andean work with it quicker.” The Baron was 
weatly surprised to hear such language issuing from 
, black face, with a knife and bloody chicken in his 
hand. Being directed to lay down his chicken and 
bring his books to show his calculations, he quickly 
etymed wite his books under his arm. He had 
Rowditeh’s Practical Navigator, the Requisite 
Tables. Hutton’s Logarithms, and the Nautical Alma- 
sac. He exhibited his calculations of latitude, lon- 
vitule and true time, which he had worked out on 
he passage ; and he answered all the Baron’s ques- 
ions with accuracy, in correct nautical language. 
This sable navigator does not appear to have been 
the immediate pupil of N. Bowditch; he probably 
derived his instruction from the captain’s son, who, 
in this respect, seems to have followed the example 
of his tator. 

An acquaintance of Bowditch informs us that in 
1796 a foreigner was in Boston who called himself 
a professor of mathematics, who boasted much of 
his knowledge in those sciences, and asserted that 
te had found nobody in this country who knew 
anything on the subject. He had a question, he 
remarked, which he had proposed to several of 
those who were reputed the most knowing, but they 
could not solve it. This problem being handed in 
the evening to Bowditch, he returned the answer 
next morning, and subjoined a question which had 
once puzzled him. But nothing further was heard 
‘rom the professor. He did not manifest any incli- 
nation to prosecute further this war of problems 
with the young American. 


(To be continued .) 





In the press and to be published shortly, by Uriah 
Hunt & Son, No. 44 N. Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
The Practical Analyst, or a treatise on Algebra, con- 
‘aiming the most useful parts of that science ; designed 
for the use of schools. By Enoch Lewis. Revised, 


improved and enlarged, from the third Philadelphia 


edition. 
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Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, at Duck 

reek, Henry Co., Indiana, on Fifth-day, the 2d ult., 
Joseru A. Untuank to Cyntnra Saint. 
» At Friends’ Meeting in Spiceland, in the 
same county, on Fourth-day, the 1et of last month, 
Joseru Gavuse to Apicai, Moore. 
, At the same place, on the 29th ult., Wm. 
C. Coup, to Irena H. Boon. 








Drep,—At the house of her brother, John M. 
Whitall, in Philadelphia, on the 9th inst., Hannan 
W. Tatum, wife of Joseph Tatum, of Woodbury, 
N. J. 

Liberal in her views, and generous in her nature, 
it was her delight to increase the enjoyments of 
those around her, and administer comfort to all, 
not forgetting the widow and fatherless in their 
affliction. Thus she was greatly endeared toa 
large circle of relatives and friends, who had shared 
her companionship and her kindness. Through 
several years of delicate health, her energy of 
character, and a confiding trust in the merey and 
merits of her dear Redeemer, not only sustained 
her in the faithful discharge of the important duties 
of life, but preserved her from depression, under 
the conviction that the termination of her earthly 
career was at hand ; for which it was her vigilant 
concern so to prepare, that when the summons 
came, she seemed to have nothing to do but to die; 
the closing scene exemplifying the truth of a 
Scripture promise, which she revived a few days 
before her death, “ Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee.” 

To the inquiries of a beloved friend who visited 
her the day previous to her departure, she calmly 
replied “ Passing away,”—acknowledging at the 
same time, the possession of “ that hope’? which 
is as an anchor to the soul. On one occasion she 
was observed looking earnestly upward, when she 
exclaimed, “‘ How beautiful, how beautiful!” and 
at another, witha cheerful voice, *‘ Happy, happy:”’ 
and we have cause gratefully to acknowledge the 
boundless mercy of Omnipotence, who saw meet 
thus to finish his own work, and cut it short in 
righteousness. 


Diev,—At his residence at Walnford in Burling- 
ton Co., N. J., on the 6th inst., NicnoLas WALN, in 
the 85th year of his age, a member of Crosswicks 
Monthly Meeting. 


Tue AsyLum.—The thirty-first Annual Report on the 
state of the Asylum for the relief of persons deprived 
of the use of their reason, has been recently pub- 
lished by direction of the contributors, from which 
the following extracts are made: 

There were fifty-eight patients under the care 
of the Institution Third month Ist, 1847; since 
which time thirty-seven have been admitted, 
making the whole number under care ninety- 
five, being the same as in the preceding year. 
Of these, thirty-seven have been discharged, and 
three have died. Of the patients discharged, 
twenty-four were restored, five improved, and 
eight stationary, or without material improve- 
ment. ‘The number remaining in the House on 
the Ist instant, was fifty-five, of whom four are 
restored, sixteen improved, and thirty-five sta- 
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tionary, the latter, being as usual, mostly cases of 
imbecility, or confirmed insanity of long standing, 
and considered generally incurable. 
ce ye ‘ > 
[he Treasurer's Report shows a balance in 


his hands on the Ist instant, of $515 39 on| proper again to reinark, that not unre 
general account, and an unexpended balance of | patients are removed prematurely w),) 


Beulah Sansom’s legacy of $110 33. 

From the Report of the Committee on Ac- 
counts, it appears that there have been paid this 
year for Salaries, Wages and Medical Depart- 
ment, $5510 05; Farm and Family Expenses, 
$7298 47: Incidental Expenses, $149 08 ; and 
for Annuities, $324 76; total $13,282 36. 

In the same period, the amount charged for 
Board of Patients and damages done by them, 
is $12,210 23; and there have been received for 
Interest, $895 20; Ground rent, $93 75; and 
adonation of $100; making a total of $13,299 15. 

The products of the Farm are reported to 
have been as follows: 25 wagon loads of hay, 
102 bushels wheat, 630 bushels potatoes, 235 
bushels corn, 225 bushels ruta baga turnips, 12 
hegs, weighing 2163 lbs., and an abundant sup- 
ply of garden vegetables and poultry, for the use 
of the family. In addition to the above, other 
products of the Farm have been sold, amounting 
to $76, and five horses and 12 cows have been 
kept upon it. 

In attending to the duties devolved upon them, 
the Managers have felt desirous thatour Asylum, 
in the success of its treatment and care, should 
compare advantageously with the best regulated 
establishments for the reception of the Insane. 
The increasing attention, guided by enlightened 
benevolence, which of late years has more gener- 
ally been given to mental diseases, has, it is well 
known, greatly ameliorated the condition of this 
afflicted class of our fellow creatures, and it is 
not unreasonable to hope, that further experience 
may lead to yet more improved medical and 
moral treatment. During the past year, no ma- 
terial change has been made in the mode of em- 
ployment or treatment of the patients, or in the 
kinds of recreation and amusement. Such of 
them as are suitable, continue to be taught in the 
schools ; and the work-shop, farm and garden, 
afford interesting employmentat times to a num- 
ber of the men. ‘The females capable of any 
kind of application, are seldom at a loss for agreea- 
ble occupation. 

In the Reports of former Boards, the impor- 
tance in cases of insanity of early and judicious 
care, such as can only be extended in asylums 
especially adapted to the purpose, has often been 
enforced. Our experience confirms the oft-re- 
peated opinion, that humanity and sound econo- 
my are alike consulted, by placing the insane at 
an early period of the disease, under the circum- 
stances and subject to the treatment best calcu- 
lated to effect restoration. As was stated in the 
Report of last year, it has been found by an ex- 
amination of tables earefully kept in four Insti- 
tutions for the insane, that the average cost for 
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| the care of old cases, has been $1893 
| when that for the cure of each recent cas; + 
| been only $55. 


In connection with this subject, it ma 


state of convalescence ; a course inuch to h 
| gretted, from its tendency to produce ay 
|and perhaps confirmation of the dis, ase : 
_probably a longer residence in the ae 


| might have resulted in complete resiorayi; 
| health. 
The Asylum continues under the chary, 
Philip Garrett, as Superintendent; an| s 
| Barton, as Matron; who, with the Visitins 
| Resident Physicians have performed their dye 
satisfactorily to the Managers. 








AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE 


The question of the African slave-trade 
again, we are happy to say, attracting py) 
attention. Recent facts show clearly that i: \s 
on the increase; and that instead of ap aba. 
ment, there appears to be an augmentation oj \\ 
horrors. The increase in this horrible traffic 
to be attributed to the Sugar Act of 1816, w! 
permits the slave-grown sugars of Cuba and 
Brazil to enter the British markets for how 
consumption. 

In reference to Brazil, no one will be found 
| hardy enough to contest the fact, that since 1! 
| passage of that fatal measure, a vast impulse hiss 
| been given to the slave-trade, and a correspond: 
| ing extension to slavery. Sugar cultivation i 
that country is now all the rage, new plantations 
are being laid down, and new capital Is freely 
invested in the blood and sinews of the African. 
It may be affirmed, on good authority, that th 
number of slaves imported into the Brazilia 
empire in 1846, was between 50,000 and 60,000; 
and in 1847, upwards of 70,000. In fact, trom 
the impunity which is enjoyed, and the vast 
profits realized in slave-dealing transactions, It !s 
no longer a question in Brazil, whether the 
supply will be equal to the demand. 

By those who are unwilling to give up th 
idea that it may be destroyed by force, we ar 
constantly told that the number of captures 1n- 
creases every year, and that they never were s0 
numerous as at present. But, in our opinion, 
this only proves the fact of the increased ate 
tivity of the slave-trade. ‘Those who reside 0 
the Western coast of Africa, or who are engages 
in its suppression, tell us that for every slaver 
captured, from seven to eight escape, and thal 
the united action of the three fleets of France, 
| England, and the United States, is powerless ' 

put it down. A few captures have been made 
by the United States squadron, but it has led to 
‘no useful result. ‘The skill with which the e™ 
terprises are planned, the secrecy with which 
they are conducted, and the daring energy ¥'" 
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h they are executed, are more than a match | additional stimulus to the slave-trade. The fol- 
whic 


» the activity of the cruisers. ‘The last ac-| lowing year, unless some marvellous change 
oonts we have seen of the French squadron | take place, which we do not expect, the quantity 
“vp that it has captured about a dozen slavers, imported from British possessions will not be 
on their being brought for trial before the | one-half the quantity sent home in 1847. We 
Fr ych Courts, every one of them escaped con-/ confess we cannot contemplate so frightful a 
omnation, Our own squadron has been more | result, with the ever growing demand for sugar 
wecessful, because it has had a wider field of| in this country, and the extension that will be 
ction, and greater power under treaties, but the given to its use in breweries and distilleries, 
eat bulk of the slavers captured have been | without feelings of the greatest distress. Alas 
“yer the equipment article, without slaves. fur Africa, when political economy is armed 
To show the vast benefits which Cuba has | against the liberty of her children, and the in- 
jerived from the Sugar Act of 1846, we give the | satiable spirit of commerce is fed with the bitter 
oilowing facts, from Drake, Brothers & Co.'s | tear’s and the life’s blood of crushed humanity !— 
Havana Price Current of the 8th of January last, | Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
‘om which it appears that the exports of sugar 


a i in 1845, was onl oe 
om that island , y oe EARLY HISTORY OF JOSEPH HUME, 
| 


woes of four ewt. each, whereas in 1846 it M. P., THE FISHERMAN’S BOY. 


vpounted to 353,185 boxes, and in 1847 to 
115,405 boxes. In making this statement, On the south bank of the river Esk, at its con- 
Drake, Brothers & Co. observe, “'The pro-| fluence with the German Ocean, and immedi- 
jyction of 1847 has far exceeded that of any | ately opposite to the picturesque and thriving 
orevious year, and the prices obtained by the | town of Montrose, stands the fishing village of 
olanters have been so HIGHLY REMUNERATIVE, | Ferryden. Some seventy years ago there dwelt 
that they are enabled to adopt every means for in one of its little huts a young fisherman and 
the further extension of their crops.” In a | his wife, remarkable alike for their sober and in- 
subsequent price current, dated Havana, the | dustrious habits and indomitable spirit of perse- 
23d of January, we learn, that “ During the past | verance. ‘They began the world with no capital, 
| 


vear, the prices of sugar in our markets were | and roughed its thorny path with few friends ; but, 
supported at high rates, with but slight and tem-| as their cares multiplied, new fields were opened 
porary fluctuations, notwithstanding the large | for the employment of their industrial skill, 
op. This was mainly owing to the unprece-| and new sources were successfully cultivated, 
lentedly heavy shipments to the United States | under circumstances of the most remarkable and 
and Great Britain, aided by a _ well-sustained | encouraging kind. 

enquiry for Spain, with a fair demand for other| In those days, few of the fishermen on the 
parts. ‘The shipments for British ports com-| east coast of Scotland would venture beyond 
prised 167,000 boxes from hence and Matanzas, | what was technically called “the rock fit’—in 
with an addition of some importance from other | other words, the seashore—for fishing; but our 
parts of the island. ‘The bulk of the exports | hero of the oar, in the present case, was ill at 
went forward in the early part of the season, | ease under such limitation. He had frequently 
when there was not only the stimulus created| met with a number of Dutch fishermen, who 
by the admission of our sugars for English | used to take shelter with their “ busses,” or fish- 
consumption, but also a general expectation that | ing craft, in the harbour of Stonehaven, and from 
a large quantity would be required for the use | these he learned that, about ten or fifieen miles 
of breweries and distilleries.” ‘Thus we per-| off, lay the “Dutch” as well as the “ Dogger 
ceive that, notwithstanding the usual supply of ; Bank’’—a mountain in the deep, stretching from 
sugar imported from all parts of the world, into | the Orkney Islands to the harbour, where there 
this country last year, which reduced its price | was an abundant supply of all kinds of fish, from 
80 low, that the British growers of the East and | the tiny sprat to the bottle-nosed whale. Ani- 
West Indies, suffered frightful losses thereby, it} mated by a strong desire to explore this mine, 
was nevertheless sufficiently good as to be} and having now saved a few pounds, the reward 
“highly remunerative’’ to the Cuban planters, | of industry and economy. a half-decked boat 
and to afford them the means of extending their| was purchased, rigged out after the smack 
cultivation. fashion, and fitted with all the appointments of 

The quantity of sugar imported into Great} the deep-sea fishery. In this enterprise he was 
Britain during the year 1847, from British India, | joined by a few more daring spirits, and, taking 
Mauritius, and the West Indies, was about| with him one of his boys, set outon the evening 
“80,000 tons—the whole quantity consumed | of a fine summer day to try the adventure. The 
was 290,000 tons; of this latter quantity, about| effort succeeded. Fish of a larger size, of 
90,000 was foreign. ‘This year the quantity of! greater variety, and finer quality, were thence- 
British sugar imported will be probably one-| forth landed in Ferryden, and the market returns 
third less, which will afford Cuba and Brazil | in money and provisions (fish being then sold 
stul further scope for their produce, and give! by barter) were of the most profitable character. 
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But he was not satisfied with the results of this 
experiment. ‘The risks were great, and the re- 
turns, though good, not equivalent to the tear and 
wear of the service. 


and ling fisheries on the banks of Newfoundland, 
and he felt a strong desire to draw something 
from the treasures of that wintry deep. This 
project necessarily involved considerable ad- 
ditional expense. But “where there’s a will 
there’s a way,” and so it was in the present | 
case, for, in a few months, a fine sloop was got | 
ready, an experienced crew of fishers engaged, 
and, in less than six months from the time the 
project was formed, the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of its promoters were realised. By and by 
our fisherman became a sailor, and the sailor 
became an owner, until he both owned and 
commanded, in the coasting trade, one of the 
smartest and tidiest little crafts that sailed from 
the port of Montrose. 

In all these adventures the boy Joseph was 
engaged. He toiled with his father at the oar of 
the fishing-boat and the helm of his sailing 
vessel. He was a willing boy, and inherited all 
the spirit and perseverance of his parents. But 
it was not the wish of his parents that Joseph 
should continue at the sea, and, having now re- 
moved from Ferryden to Montrose, he was sent 
to school, to learn at least the elements of a 
common education. While at school, Joseph 
discovered a remarkable genius for the mathe- 
matics, an aptitude for languages, and was always 
characterised by an indomitable spirit of perse- 
verance and self-will. Near to the residence of 
his parents, who lived in a plain but substantial 
and comfortably-furnished, old fashioned house 
in Murray-street, a worthy burgess carried on 
business under the sign of “The Pestle and 
Mortar,” to whom Joseph was apprenticed as a 
druggist, somewhat, we understand, against his 
will. While engaged in the faithful discharge 
of the duties and drudgery of this apprenticeship, 
he conceived the idea of becoming, one day or 
other, a great man; and then it was that he gave 
himself up to study, choosing for his sanctum 
the attic room of his father’s house, and for his 
motto “perseverance.” Early and late he toiled 
at his books, and, in a few yedrs, was one of the 
best informed and most devoted disciples of Es- 
culapius, of which the north of Scotland could 
boast. 

Availing himself of the advantages which the 
medical school of Edinburgh afforded, he spent 
some time in that city qualifying for the degree 
of “surgeon,” and having at length obtained his 
diploma, the patronage of a gentleman in the 
country, of great influence in high quarters, was 
promised in his behalf. ‘Time passed on, and 
Joseph had to realise the truth that “hope de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick ;”” but at last, throw- 
ing himself entirely on his own resources, he 
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By accident, the attention | 
of the young fisherman was drawn to the cod | 



















no longer bear to pronounce sentence of condem- 
pushed his way forward, and got an appoint- | 
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ment, or rather footing, in the 








5 . medica] Rts " 
the East India Company. When in no 
Joseph’s talents as a linguist soon sttiiees oa" 


servation, and, in the course of a few y»., 
found the office of interpreter more ae : 
and much more safe and comfortable, thay, aoe 
administering medicine or splicing broker jy... 
From one thing to another, in his leila 
with the merchant princes of the East, }y a 
ded upwards and onwards, now making tra “nf 
visit to England and anon returning to Bom). 
until he gained a handsome competency < 
which, at the close of the war, he retired ia 
the active commerce of desultory life. p 

But Joseph could not live in the Quiet ge 
clusion of his family. His temperament woul 
not let him rest, and, having an earnest desir, rs 
benefit society, he sought a field wherein }, 
could bring his talents and experience to bear ip 
furtherance of the common good. Sincerely jp. 
ploring the corruption which he saw prevaley; 
in the administration of public affairs, he seized 
a favourable opportunity of presenting himself 
a Scotch constituency, and was returned as their 
representative in Parliament. For twenty-nine 
years has the fisherman’s boy enjoyed ‘this 
honourable position, and he now sits in &, 
Stephen’s, as he did at first and for many years, 
the representative of Montrose, his native town, 

Such is a brief outline of the rise, progress, 
and present position of Joseph Hume.—Tiy 
Universe. 


nt 








Pleasure, however harmless in itself, may be- 
come mischievous by endearing us to a stay 
which we know to be transient and probatioua- 
ry, and withdrawing our thoughts from that of 
which every hour brings us nearer to the be- 
ginning, andof which no length of time will bring 
us to the end. Mortification is not virtuous in 
itself, nor has any other use, but as it disengages 
us from the allurements of sense. In the state 
of future perfection, to which we all aspire, ther 
will be pleasure without danger, and security 
whout restraint. —Dr. Johnson. 


THE JUDGE TURNED SCHOOL-MASTER. 


At the head of a private orphan-house, at 
Potsdam, is the venerable Von ‘Turk. Accor’: 
ing to the laws of his country, Von Turk is 4 
nobleman. His talents and acquisitions were 
such, that, at a very early age, he was elevated 
to the bench. This was, probably, an office lor 
life, and was attended with honours and emolv- 
ments. He officiated as judge for fourteen 
years ; but in the course of this time, so many 
criminal cases were brought before him tor aclju- 
dication, whose only cause and origin were %° 
plainly referable to early neglect in the culpri's 
education, that the noble heart of the judge could 


nation against the prisoners ; for he looked upon 
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the more so, because I endeavoured to put each 
inscription in connection with the object which 
it accompanied. On the statue itself, I en- 
graved: * Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
graven image,’ (Ex. xx.) On the picture of the 
Virgin intereeding, I put: * There is but one 
intercessor, namely, Jesus Christ.’ On the box 
in behalf of souls in purgatory, this exclamation 
of St. Peter: ‘Thy money perish with thee, be- 
cause thou hast thought that the gift of God may 
be purchased with money.’ The priest saying 
mass, in Latin, walks on these lines in the form 
of a stair: ‘I had rather speak five words in the 
church so as to be understood, than ten thou- 
sand in an unknown tongue.’ A placarded door 
has for caption: 4 mandate concerning Lent ; 
and for the order: * Whatsoever is sold in the 
shambles, eat, asking no question from scruple 
of conscience.’ Further distant, the Tariff of 
Prices, which is this: * Freely ye have received, 
freely give.’ At the other extreme, a man is 
counting his beads, kneeling on a bench, on 
which is this inscription: ‘When ye pray, use 
not vain repetitions, as the heathen do.” The 
tabernacle, containing some dozen images of the 
Saviour, presents on its door these words of the 
Saviour: ‘If any man say unto you: Lo, here 
is Christ, believe it not.’ * Whom the heaven 
must receive until the times of restitution of all 
things.” But this, I imagine, will be sufficient to 
give you an idea of my engraving, and to show 
you that my passages are well chosen. I shall 
even own to you, that I have the weakness to 
look upon my work as a little chef-d’euvre. 

“Well, would you believe it? ‘That engrav- 
ing, containing but the simple interior of a church, 
and some sentences from the Bible, was not 
allowed to be published !”’ 


n, who, almost without a paradox, 

sht be called guiltless offenders. While 
mr the office of judge, he was appointed 
i okjaspector. The paramount importance of 
arn office grew upon his mind as he ex- 
ia his duties, until at last he came to the 
- | conception of the grand and sacred truth— 
a much more intrinsically honorable is the 
vocation of the teacher, who saves from crime 
nd fom wrong, than the magistrate who waits 
re hey are committed, and then avenges them. 
7 He immediately resigned his office of judge, 
vith its life-tenure and its salary, travelled to 
switzerland, where he placed himself under the 
are of Pestalozzi; and after availing himself 
jor three years of the instructions of that celebra- 
wd teacher, he returned to take charge of an 
orphan asylum. Since that time, he has devoted 
his whole life to the care of the neglected and 
iestitute. He lives in as plain and inexpensive 
, style as our well-off farmers and mechanics, 
and devotes his income to the welfare of the 
seedy. 1 was told by his personal friends, that 
be not only deprived himself of the luxuries of 
ie, but submitted to many privations, in order 
appropriate his small income to others whom 
he considered more needy; and that his wife 
ind family, cordially and cheerfully shared such 
orivations with him for the same object. ‘To 
what extent would our own community sympa- 
thize with, or appreciate the act, if one cf the 
judges of our higher courts, or any other official 
dignitary, should resign an office of honour and 
of profit, to become the instructor of children ?— 
H. Mann’s Educational Tour. 


hem a8 me 









































THE PROHIBITED SATIRE. 


The following extract from a letter of M. 
Roussel, in the Archives du Christianisme, will 
explain a very ingenious little piece of work, 
which that witty controversialist has just pro- 
duced, but which the government prohibits him 
(rom publishing in France. 

“ Paris, Jan. 7, 1848. 

“How unlucky Iam! If I publish a tract, I 
am summoned before the king’s attorney. If I 
open a place of worship, they prosecute me. 
lf I write a letter to the priests, they send me 
before the grand jury. ‘T‘his time, I wished to 
do as little as is possible for me; I insculped a 
picture ; and they refused me license to publish 
i. Here is the fact. 

“I caused the interior of a Roman Catholic 
Chureh to be engraved, with all the apparatus 
of confessionals, statues, pictures, chaplets, &c. 
No harm thus far, thought I, in the eyes of our 
most Catholic government. Afterwards I attach- 
ed to each of these objects a Biblical sentence. 
Who could complain of this, without condemn- 
ing himself? Nothing, therefore, appeared to 
= more innocent than a church-in which, on 
X! sides, is inscribed the words of Scripture ; 


A MINE OF GUANO IN ENGLAND. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle announces the im- 
portant fact that beds of fossil phosphates—the 
most fertilising of manures—have been discover- 
ed in Surrey, along the lower edge of the chalk 
formation, Liebig has already predicted their 
existence in the following words :—* In the re- 
mains of an extinct animal world, England is to 
find the means of increasing her wealth in agri- 
cultural produce, as she has already found the 
great support of her manufacturing industry in 
fossil fuel.’’ ‘The fulfilment of this prediction is 
due to the exertions and researches of Mr. J. M. 
Paine, of Farnham. Mr. Paine has no doubt 
that similar strata of rich manure exist in equal, 
if not greater abundance in other parts of Eng. 
land. ‘The vast importance of his discovery to 
agriculture need not be pointed out. 





The readers of the Review may be informed that 
the article on the Condition and Prospects of Ire- 
land, is merely a review of the pamphlet of Joua- 
than Pim, not the pamphlet itself. 
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THE DEVASTATION OF 


STRONG DRINK. 


There is one appalling fact, which I would 
not venture to state, had it not been recorded in 
the proceedings of the House of Commons—that 
in our highly-favoured country, so enlightened 
as it is, over which Christianity exercises so 
wide an influence, no fewer than 60,000 persons 
are annually hurried to the grave in consequence 
of intoxication! It is a fact 1 would not avow 
were it not substantiated and well sustained by 
the records laid before Parliament, that EVERY 
NINE MINUTES in England and Wales one 
being falls a victim to the habit of intoxication, 
and goes to render an account at the bar of God 
for suicide !—Conquest at Exeter Hall. 





CONSOLATIONS FOR THE LONELY. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


There is a land where beauty cannot fade, 
Nor sorrow dim the eye, 
Where true love shal! not droop, nor be dismayed, 
And none shall ever die; 
Where is that land, O where? 
For I would hasten there; 
Tell me—lI fain would go, 
For | am weary with a heavy woe! 
The beautiful have left me all alone; 
The true, the terder, from my path have gone ! 
© guide me with thy hand, 
If thou dost know that land, 
For I am burthened with oppressive care, 
And I am weak and fearful with despair ;— 
Where is it? Tell me where, 


Friend, thou must trust in him who trod before 
The desolate paths of life ; 
Must bear in meekness, as he meekly bore, 
Sorrow, and pain, and strife! 
Think how the Son of God 
These thorny paths hath trod; 
Think how he longed to go, 
Yet tarried out, for thee, the appointed wo. 
Think of his weariness in places dim, 
Where no man comforted or cared for him! 
Think of the blood-like sweat, 
With which his brow was wet; 
Yet how he prayed unaided and alone, 
In that great agony, “Thy will be done !”’ 
Friend do not thou despair ; 
Christ, from his heaven of heavens, will hear thy prayer. 





THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


BY JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D. 


Along the smooth and slender wires, 
The sleepless heralds run, 

Fast as the clear and living rays 
Go streaming from the sun: 

No peals or flashes heard or seen, 
Their wondrous flight betray, 

And yet their words are plainly felt, 
In cities far away. 


Nor summer’s heat, nor winter’s hail, 
Can check their rapid course ; 

They meet unmoved the fierce wind’s rage— 
The rough wave’s sweeping force : 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 








In the long night of rain and wrath 
As in the blaze of day, ' 
They rush, with news of weal or wo 
To thousands far away. 


But faster still than tidings borne 
On that electric cord, — 

Rise the pure thoughts of him who Joyo 
The Christian’s life and Lord— 

Of him who, taught in smiles and tears 
With fervent lips to pray, 

Maintains high converse here on earth 
With bright worlds far away. 


Ay! though nor outward wish is breathed 
Nor outward answer given, , 
The sighing of that humble heart 
Is known and felt in heaven: 
Those long frail wires may bend and } 
Those viewless heralds stray; 
But Faith’s least word shall reach the throne 
Of God, though far away. 


Teak: 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


New Law in PENNSYLVANIA RELATIVE To Wo. 
mMAN’s Ricuts.—‘ Be it enacted, Ke, That py, 
species and description of property, whether cor 
sisting of real, personal, or mixed, which may } 
owned by, or belong to, any single wornap, s, 
coutinue to be the property of such woman as {y) 
after her marriage as before, and all such proper 
of whatever name or kind, which shall acerye | 
any married woman during coverture by wi! 
scent, deed of conveyance, or otherwise, sha!) }y 
owned, used and enjoyed by such married wora, 
as her own separate property ; and the said » 
perty, whether owned by her before marriage, o: 
which shall accrue to her afterwards, shal} not be 
subject to levy and execution for the debts 
liabilities of her husband, nor shall such property 
be sold, conveyed, mortgaged, transferred, or \ 
any manner encumbered by her husband without 
her written consent first had and obtained, and 
duly acknowledged before one of the Judges of | 
Courts of Common Pleas of this Commonweal! 
that such consent was not tne result of coercion on 
the part of her said husband, but that the same 
was given voluntarily and of her own free will.” 

“ That any married woman may dispose by her 
last will and testament of her separate property, 
real, personal, or mixed, whether the same acerues 
to her before or during coverture. Provided, The 
said last will and testament be executed in the 
presence of two or more witnesses, neither of whom 
shall be her husband.” 


Farnam, of Cincinnati, has invented a 
greatly improved fire engine. It is on the novel 
principle of working horizontally, the operatives 
being,seated in the body of the engine. Those 
who have handled, in times of fire, engines on the 
ordinary principle, know what an exhausting | 
cess it is to work them with spirit, even for twei') 
minutes. Inthe present description of engine, \ie 
men exert themselves as if rowing a boat, the mo 
tion of the body and the muscles employed being 
precisely the same. Eubank, in his celebrated 
work on Hydraulics. appears to have reterted 
this very kind of engiue as a desideratum, n)- 
ing, “ when a man’s strength is applied as te 
act of rowing, the effect is nearly one hundred and 
fifty per cent. more than in moving a pump lev"! 
This is sufficient to induce efforts to supererde !° 
eresent mode of working the pumps of engilies. 





